Native Administration in Practice: Historical Outline
warrant and rules. Some modification of the rules
vis-a-vis Mohammedan Law Courts has also taken place.
Some of the latter have been closed in places where the
success and prestige of the native court had rendered them
unnecessary. In other places the Mohammedan Law
Court and the Native Court hear similar cases in the
same towns, the Native Court confining itself to persons
directly under its own jurisdiction. The sympathetic
attitude of many of the Government Qadis has been
noteworthy both in meeting the difficulties normally
attendant on a divided jurisdiction, and by encourage-
ment and advice in raising the standard of the religious
jurisdiction of the Native Courts.
To round off the picture of native administration in
practice as it at present appears, mention must be made
of one or two partly extraneous matters. The economic
crisis of 1931 and onwards produced a serious check in two
directions. First, an expanding native administration
involves increased expenditure ; and, though such ex-
penditure is almost invariably off-set eventually by
economies elsewhere, these are often impossible to secure
immediately. Expansion was therefore limited to bare
necessities, and a general slowing up took place. Secondly,
the supervisory staff was reduced to the minimum con-
sonant with safety, and even below that; and the multi-
plicity of other duties which this attenuated stafi was still
called upon to perform led to an inevitable reduction of
supervision just at the time when it was the more essential
owing to the assumption by the native authorities of
increased responsibilities.
When in 1927 the big advance in native administration
began, it was obvious that a certain amount of appre-
hension, if not definite opposition, might be expected from
those classes who had received such higher education as
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